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Uncle Sam's Railroads 


Railroad workers have a new boss 


—Uncle Sam _ himself. President 
Roosevelt ordered the Army to seize 
the railroads to prevent three rail- 
road unions from striking on Dec. 30 
The railroad workers wanted higher 
wages. 

A railroad strike would have been 
a most serious blow at our war ef- 
fort, especially now when final prep- 
arations are being made for new in- 
vasions into Europe. Our railroads 
move a large part of the men and 
materials from inland points in the 
U.S. to our large seaports. 

There are 20 railroad unions—the 
locomotive engineers have a union, 
the firemen have one. The conduc- 
tors, the switchmen, Pullman porters, 
and others all have their own unions. 

Of the 20 unions, 17 agreed to let 
President Roosevelt arbitrate* the 
dispute—their demands for more pay 
Three of the unions refused to do 
this. They voted to go on strike on 
Dec. 30th. “I cannot wait until the 
last minute,” said the President on 
Dec. 27th. That night he issued the 
order for the Army to take control of 
the railroads. The unions then called 
off their strike. 


Steel Workers Win 


Just as hard a blow at our war 
plans as a railroad strike would be a 
strike of steel workers. They not only 
threatened to go on strike, but did so. 
It was a short strike, lasting about a 
day and a half. ClIO* President Philip 
Murray called the men back to work 
when the War Labor Board, at Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's request, agreed to 
give in to the union’s demands. Be- 
fore the strike, the War Labor Board 
had refused to grant the union’s de- 
mands. 

The steel workers’ 
manded that any increase 
granted them by the War Labor 
Board should be made retroactive* 
to Dec. 25, 1943. The War Labor 


union de- 
wage 


Board has not yet decided how much 
of a pay increase the steel workers 
will get. 

When our country went to war, 
most labor unions pledged that they 
would not call strikes while the war 
is on, 

When they made this pledge, labor 
union leaders were told by Govern- 
ment officials that the prices of food, 
rent, clothing and other essential 
things would be kept from rising 
more than 15 per cent above what 

. were on Jan. 1, 1941. 
LB said that the wages ot 
Sgvould be increased no more 
ab that same percentage—15. The 
esident- issued an order on this 
oint, called the “hold the line” order. 
-@evernment’s plan was to 
hold wages “in line” and hold prices 

“in line” and in this way prevent in- 

flation. 

WLB is the Government group re- 
sponsible for holding wages in line. 

OPA (Office of Price Administra- 
tion) is the Government group re 
sponsible for holding prices in line. 
Neither WPB nor OPA has succeeded 
in holding the line at 15 per cent 







Battle of New Britain 


On the island of New Britain, 
japan has its biggest base for opera- 
tions in the southwest Pacific. This 
Jap stronghold is at the port of Ra- 
baul, on New Britain’s northern tip. 
‘See map on opposite page. ) 

On December 15th, U. S. forces, 
led by dismounted Texas National 
Guard cavalry, invaded New Britain. 
They made landings on the Arawe 
Islands and on Cape Merkus, gain- 
ing control of the islands and the 
whole cape. 

On the cape, U. S. Seabees con- 
structed airfields from which our 
B-25 Mitchells and B-24 Liberators 
pounded the two Jap airfields on 
Cape Gloucester, on the western tip 
of New Britain. 

On December 30th, Marines cap- 
tured the two airfields, after a bit- 
ter but short battle. From Allied 
headquarters in New Guinea, Gen- 
eral MacArthur sent commendations 
to all the fighting units under the 
command of Lieut. General Walter 
Kreuger. 6th Army commander. 
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My Son 





I write this from prison. In the morning the Japanese will behead me. Do not 
weep. For many years I have worked to free Korea from their grasp. Now you, 
my son, are twelve and old enough for the task I have set you. 

Know then, and let all Koreans know, that we not alone in our struggle. Before 
the moon waned last, the three great leaders of China, the United States, and 
Great Britain pledged in solemn meeting that “Korea shall become free and inde- 
pendent.” My son, this pledge is a banner unfurled for all Koreans to follow. Carry 
it proudly, as I would myself. 

You, Kim Song, were taught in a Japanese school, and know little about our 
country and our people. Open your schoolbook to the map of our nation. The 
Japanese invader has named it Cho-sen, which means “Land of the Morning Calm.” 
But we have known neither calm nor peace since the days when Korea was a self- 
governing Dominion of the old Manchu Empire. In those days we had our own 
sovereign and our queen. Life was good then. 

See on the map how our land reaches out southeastward from the Asiatic 
mainland. Korea is a mountainous peninsula pointing like a keen broadsword 
toward the islands of Japan. One of our harbours, Fusan, is only a little more than a 
hundred miles distant from the main Japanese island of Honshu. Therefore the 
war lords of Japan feared that the Chinese or the Russians might hold this land 
as a sword against their very throats. 

Korea, a nation of 24,000,000 people, was like a small boy separating three 
large and powerful bullies. For years we isolated ourselves. We became known to 
all as “the Hermit kingdom.” But the Japanese descended on us, not once, but 
many times. For a while we beat them back. 

They came again. This time to Seoul, our capital. It was the year 1894. They 
seized our king. They ravaged the land and murdered our people. But our cour- 
ageous Queen would not bow to them. A year later Japanese killers slashed at her 
with swords, and buried her while she still breathed. When my father told the tale 
of how our Queen died I wept bitterly, as did all who heard it. 

Korea sought for help, but our friends had deserted us. Treaties, even the 
one we had signed with the United States in 1882, were forgotten. By 1905 the 
Japanese armies had swept over all Korea. We, were enslaved. 

My son, I have lived through the forty years of tyranny which followed. The 
Japanese, “the dwarf people,” brought with them oppression and death. 

They bring their shinto shrines into our houses, and force us to worship 
Japanese gods. We dare not sing our national-anthem. Our newspapers are 
banned and our wise men slain. Our townspeople have become coolies and beasts 
of burden. Our farmers have to live on roots and grass. Even our very names have 
been changed; made Japanese. 

For many years I and other Koreans have fought for liberty. My own father 
was murdered in 1919 when our patriots met to read the Korean Declaration of 
Independence written by our great leader Choi Nam Sun. On that day the 
Japanese massacred six thousand helpless people. 

We continued to fight for independence. It was Korean nationalists who 
wounded Tojo, and caused Admiral Nomura to lose an eye. Men of violence, such 
as these men, must be conquered with violence. 

They shall be conquered! Day by day the ships and men of the United Nations 
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The Korean people: In some ways, 
the Koreans resemble the Japanese. 
They have the same dark, straight hair, 
flat noses, and slanting dark eyes. Yet, 
like the people of central Asia, they 
have light brown skins and ruddy 
cheeks. Their names are like Chinese 
names. For more than three hundred 
years, 1592-1895, Korea was under 
Chinese rule. 

History: Korea has a 5,000-year-old 
civilization. In the third century A.D., 
a Korean expedition went to Japan to 
teach the Japanese how to make paper 
and porcelain, and how to produce silk- 
worms. The Koreans also taught Chi- 
nese literature to the Japanese. 


The Koreans used metal movable 
type for printing before the Europeans 
did. In the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Johannes Gutenberg began print- 
ing with movable type in Germany. No 
one, not even Gutenberg, knew that 
the Koreans had been printing with 
movable type for years. It can be said 
that Gutenberg invented printing for 
the Western World, and that some un- 
known Koreans invented it for the East. 

The first iron-clad warship was built 
by the Koreans, In 1592, the Japanese 
invaded Korea on their way into China. 
The Koreans used their “secret weap- 
on,” the first iron-clad ship, to defeat 
the Japanese. 








move forward, island by island, to attack Japan. When the American and British 
armies reach Korea they will take it from the Japanese invader. American war- 
ships will clear the seas of “the dwarf people.” 
way to Osaka and Tokyo, crushing the cities of Japan underfoot like dry kindling. 

It is for this day our President, Kim Ku, waits in Chungking, China. It is for 
this day alone I go to my death tomorrow. 

My beloved son, may this letter find you well and safe. A friend risks his life 
to bring it to you. As you are a man and a Korean, carry on the work your father, 
and my father before me, gave our lives for—a free Korea. 


Mong jeung Long 





American bombers will wing their 


When the Japanese were driven out 
of Korea, the people shut their doors to 
trade and communication. They be- 
came a “hermit nation.” The only coun- 
try with which they had communica- 
tions was China. Korea had become a 
tributary* of China after the war of 
1592. 

Government: Korea has a provisional 
government® in Chungking, China. 
President Kim Ku heads this govern- 
ment-in-exile. After Japan attacked 
Pearl Harbor, the Korean government- 
in-exile declared war on Japan. Koreans 
who lived in China or who could escape 
from Korea came to join the Chinese in 
their fight. 
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Letier about Rabaul 


Australia 
Dear Boys the United 

States 

I'm writing to tell you a little of 
this country to which so many of 
your boys have come. 

But first, I'd like to say a personal 
word. I am fourteen and have no 
brothers, only two sisters both older 
than Il. We had our home in Rabaul 
until six months before the Japs came. 
Rabaul was a lovely tropical town 
then with its waving palms, green- 
blue harbour, red and green roofed 
bungalows, and two towering vol- 
canoes. 


and Girls in 


We lived in a big rambling Ger- 
man-built house, surrounded by ver- 
andahs overlooking the harbour. We 
had a dog called Lion and an enor- 
mous cat named Tinker. Lion (al- 
most an airedale; Mum called him a 
“neardale”) detested the sound of 
planes, and would bark furiously 
when they flew over. Tinker, a very 
self-controlled sophisticated animal, 
didn’t even respond to catnip which 
our friends sent us all the way from 
America. 

Natives did the work, about six to 
seven to each household. Most of the 
housework was déne by men—for ex 
ample, the wash boy, the cook boy, 
and so on. When there were white 
women or girls in the house a “mary” 
or native woman tidied their rooms 
for them. 

Although they are quite civilized 
in Rabaul and round about there, 
the natives still keep some of their 
customs. For instance, every year at 
about May or June, certain natives 
(no one is allowed to know who) 
dress up in wild costumes. I am en- 
closing a picture of a duk-duk as 
they are called. These duk-duks 
would come out in the road and start 
a kind of jig, you know, up and down 
and round and round. It sounded 
like a tree in the wind because their 
costumes mainly consisted of leaves. 
At this time all debts between na- 
tives must be paid, or they believe 


DUK-DUK in full bloom. 


that these duk-duks will haunt them. 
It is a great treat to see these, but 
we have only seen a stray duk-duk 
because no woman is ever allowed at 
the real duk-duk ceremony. 

Rabaul is on the island of New 
Britain under the same Australian 
mandate as New Guinea. In New 
Guinea there are still parts where 
white people have never been and 
where the natives are still very prim- 
itive and sometimes hostile. Dad 
went over there to Mt. Hagan, as he 
is a doctor, to see the natives and he 
was very amused to see some of the 
native customs. They meet for a fight 
and after there has been a little 
bloodshed, or it starts to rain, one 
leader says to another: “We'll con- 
tinue this next Tuesday, or some 
other day at 10 o'clock, or some other 
time.” This strange and amusing cus- 
tom is done in all seriousness, and 
not at all for fun. 

In Rabaul all the children, about 
sixty in aumber, went to a small 
school with only two rooms, one for 
the seniors and one for the juniors. 
There was one mistress and two mas- 
ters. The classes only went up to a 
certain grade. Then it was necessary 
to go to Australia to finish school. 

We had a big playground and we 
were very happy. Sometimes it was 
so hot that we did not feel like study- 
ing or even playing. We just felt 
like getting under a cold shower and 
staying there. It was summer all the 
time and a very hot summer at that. 


Once a week the whole school 
would go down to the swimming pool 
to learn swimming and diving and 
how we loved that! Before the pool 
was made we swam in the harbour 
or the ocean and we always had to be 
very careful of sharks. Swimming is 
not as refreshing as it is for you in 
America or here in Australia, because 
there was black sand from the vol- 
canoes so close, and because the 
water was often luke-warm from the 
hot springs. 

The town of Rabaul is situated on 
the brink of an old extinct volcano. 
For the town is on Simpson Harbour, 
and the harbour once was the crater 
of a big volcano whose side cracked, 
allowing the ocean to pour in. The 
harbour is surrounded by a ring of 
hills which formed the sides of the 
volcano. At the entrance to the har- 
bour are two craters, Matipi (The 
Mother) and Vulcan. They are very 
much alive. Before 1937 Vulcan was 
only a small island, but it erupted in 
that year, and the volcano island be- 
came a 600 foot mountain overnight. 
Earthquakes seem to come more of- 
ten during the rainy season, and 
sometimes we got really bad ones. 
In January of 1941, the year we had 
to leave Rabaul, we got a terrible 
earthquake. Almost every home was 
shaken off its piles. 

When the Japs took Rabaul, the 
natives fled but they were lured back 
by Japanese promises of returning 
them to their home villages. However 
the Japs forced them to stay and 
their resentment is growing more and 
more bitter every day. 

When the warning came from 
Australia saying that it was wise for 
us to come to Australia because of 
the fear of Japs, we left with much 
regret. Our native boys came down 
to the wharf and gave us little bou- 
quets of flowers which made us feel 
very sad. 

We came down to Sydney and 
went to school at Kincoppal. After 
we had been there six months, it 
was decided that, being right on the 
water front, the school was not safe. 
We evacuated to Bundanoon, 98 
miles from Sydney, when the Ameri- 
can soldiers took over our school. 

We're very grateful to them be- 
cause they are fighting for us. We 
think they are grand boys and are 
doing a great job. 


Yours sincerely, 
DorotHy BRENNAN. 
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From the newspaper PM. Copyright 1944 by Field Publications 


Soldiers Want to Vote - How Can They Do It! 


A PROBLEM FOR CONGRESS 


HIS year, 1944, is Presidential 

Election Year. On November 4th, 
voters will elect a President, a Vice 
President, all members of the House 
of Representatives, and one-third of 
the Senate. The other two-thirds of 
the Senate do not come up for elec- 
tion this year. 

It is a very important election. The 
President and Congress in 1945 will 
have responsibilities as great, if not 
greater, than those that face Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Congress today. 

We may still be at war a year from 
now. Or if the war is over, the many 
problems of peace must be solved. 
Unity among the United Nations 
must be preserved after the war. We 
must have leaders who will work for 
cooperation among nations and a 
long-lasting peace. 

Our men and women in the armed 
forces want to exercise their right 
to vote in this important election. 
Will Congress make it easy or hard 
for them to vote? 

Why is there an argument about 
it? Why should anyone want to make 
it hard for soldiers to vote? 

Some Congressmen want each 
state to conduct the balloting among 
servicemen and women. One of the 
powers of the individual states is the 
right to conduct elections as it wishes. 


Other Congressmen believe that 
the Federal Government should con- 
duct soldier voting. " 

State-conducted elections make it 
hard for a soldier to vote. 

A Federal Government system 
would make it convenient for every 
soldier to vote. 

State-controlled voting is difficult 
because most of our 11,000,000 men 
and women in the armed services are 
stationed overseas or in states not 
their own. Last year, in state and 
local elections, soldiers who wanted 
to vote had to write to their states 
asking for ballots. The ballots did 
not reach some of them in time. 
Sometimes the ballots were lost; 
sometimes they were returned to the 
states after the election was over. 
In 27 states, soldiers could not apply 
for ballots more than 30 days before 
the election. Very few soldiers were 
able to receive a ballot and return 
it in time for Election Day. 

The Green-Lucas bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate to make it con- 
venient for soldiers to vote. The bill 
proposed that the President appoint 
a War Ballot Commission with 
members from both the Democratic 
and Republican parties. The Com- 
mission would see that the voting 
was done in the simplest way. 


7 


Last month, the Senate killed the 
Green-Lucas bill. 

Senators who opposed the bill 
said that it deprived the states of one 
of their rightful powers. According 
to the U. S. Constitution, each state 
has the power to supervise elections. 
Some Senators said it was unconsti- 
tutional for the Federal Government 
to supervise the voting by soldiers. 

But Senator Carter Glass of Vir- 
ginia thinks otherwise. He told the 
Senate that Presidential elections 
cculd be controlled by the Federal 
Government without violating the 
Constitution. “I cannot see that the 
rights of states are endangered in 
the present controversy,” he said. 

More than a year ago, Congress 
passed a law saying that no member 
of the armed forces was to be com- 
pelled either to pay a poll tax or to 
register in order to vote in a Federal 
election. 

This law (known as Public Law 
No. 712) definitely deprived the 
“poll tax” states of one of their pow- 
ers. Eight southern states require 
payment of a poll tax before a citizen 
can vote. 


FEAR ROOSEVELT POPULARITY 


One of the reasons why a majority 
of the Republican Senators voted 
against the bill is that some Republi- 
cans believe that President Roose- 
velt is a popular choice of soldiers 
and sailors for a fourth term. Given 
the chance to vote, our servicemen 
and women might, by a large ma- 
jority, vote for their “Commander in 
Chief.” 

The Senators who opposed the 
Green-Lucas Bill introduced a new 
bill. That left the question of the 
vote up to the states. Each state is 
to conduct the election under state 
laws. This bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate. 

It is now before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Will the House do the 
same as the Senate? Or will the 
House pass a different bill which 
will give our men and women in the 
services a chance to vote without 
red tape?* 

If the House passes its own bill 
for Federal Government-controlled 
voting by soldiers, this bill would 
still have to pass the Senate before 
it could become a law. 





4th War Loan Drive 
Starts This Week 
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Thirfeen Hof Spots” on B-176 


A FLYING ARSENAL 


There are thirteen good rea- 
the Boeing 
reg irded 


sons why Flying 


Fortress is as having 
the most devastating firepower 
of any airplane in the skies. The 
thirteen “hot spots” 
in the accompanying photo- 
graph of the new B-17G, with 
numbers to indicate positions of 
the .50 


are shown 


caliber guns which bristle 
from this flying arsenal 

Guns 1 and 2 project trom 
the Fortress’ new chin turret, a 
feature of the 


Fortress 


distinguishing 
model 
and 
ope! ited and supplement 
frontal fire of the turret. 
ind 6, mounted in 
the top turret, sweep the skies 
above the 

No 


located in 


newest 

Guns 3 4 are manually 
the 
chin 
Guns 5 


Boeing bomber. 
7, manually operated, is 
the radio 
ment midships 

Guns 8 and 9 are ball turret 
which 


compart- 


under- 
side approaches to the bomber 

Nos 10 ll, operated 
from the windows, com- 
mand side the 
plane 


guns cover the 


and 
waist 


approac hes to 


Bringing up the rear are guns 


23063! % 








12 and 18, comprising the 
deadly. tail or “stinger” turret 
of the Fortress. 

If all the guns on the B-17G 
fired steadily for just thirty sec- 
onds, they would send forth 
more than 6,000 bullets. 


“Tomorrow We Fly,” 
New Book by Stout 

The flying 
machine which flaps its wings, 
takes off vertically like a heli- 
copter and attains forward 
comparable to the 
present fixed-wing airplane, is a 
future possibility, William B. 
Stout, famous airplane designer, 
We Fly, 
his new book on the future of 
air travel, published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 

Mr. Stout is head of the Stout 
Research Division of Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Manufac- 
turing Company. The ideas he 
advances embrace rocket ships, 


ornithopter, a 


speeds 


predicts in Tomorrou 


the use of atomic power, a gas 
turbine and even an 
adaptation of the steam locomo- 


tive principle to the plane 


engine 


THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


NO. 





By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


* The giant Martin Mars has 
completed her first war mis- 
sion. On her 4,375-mile journey 
from the United States to Brazil 
and back, the Mars shattered 
four world’s records. The Mars 
took off from Patuxent River, 
Maryland, weighing 148,500 
pounds gross, the heaviest 
weight ever lifted by an air- 
plane! The Naval Air Transport 
Service, in whose service the 
plane will fly, intends further 
tests. Regular trans-oceanic 
flights of the Mars are planned 
for the future. 
a 

The largest motorless aircraft 
in the Army Air Forces glider 
program is the new Army YCG- 
13, which recently underwent 
test flights at Minneapolis. The 
glider has a capacity greater 
than that of the Douglas DC-3. 
It was built by Waco Aircraft 
and designed by Francis Arcier, 
who also designed the 15-place 
CG-4A glider. 

* * 





The first large-sized airplane 
| built of stainless steel is now 


ile eta Bit 


An Unlucky Number of Muzzles for the Japs 
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undergoing test flights. The 
plane, built by Budd Manufac- 
turing Co., of Philadelphia, is 
a twin-engined cargo ship. No 
further information about the 
ship is available at this time. 


. 7 * 


David R. Davis, inventor of 
the famous Davis Wing, has a 
unique way of testing his in- 
vent.ons. His outdoor wind 
tunnel is a heavy sedan with a 
flat deck on top. On the ‘deck 
are devices for holding his ex- 
perimental airfoils. With this 
curious contraption Mr. Davis 
drives out to the Mojave Desert 
on a still day and skims along 
over the smooth sand at high 
speed, observing the effect th 
moving air has on the unproved 
airfoil. 


* me * 


I imagine many articles have 
been left on airplanes by pas- 
sengers, but you would never 
expect a passenger to leave a 
pair of crutches he was using 
when he boarded the plane 
The passenger boarded the 
plane at Augusta and got off 
at Atlanta. Publicity experts 
must be temped to use the in- 
cident in a campaign to adver- 
tise the enlivening effects of air 
travel. 


oeing Aircraft Company 
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KOREA WAS FIRST VICTIM 
OF JAPAN’S AGGRESSION 


Theme Article, pp. 4 and 5 


Korea, a “hermit nation” for almost three hundred years, 
was forced from retirement whén Japan stepped out on her 
“divine mission of aggression” at the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

In 1894 Japan vied with China for power to control the 
Korean monarch. The Sino-Japanese War of that year re- 
sulted in Japan's gaining strong influence in Korea and 
abolition of Chinese suzerainty. 

Between 1904 and 1910 Japan took various steps to annex 
Korea outright. Map study of Asia will help pupils under- 
stand why Korea was chosen as the first victim in Japan’s 
plans for empire. 

From the map on page 5, pupils will see that the south- 
eastern tip of Korea is 115 miles from Japan, a direct path 
into Asia. It was the ambition of Japanese militarists to unite 
the mainland of Japan with their Asiatic conquests by build- 
ing a tunnel under the Korean Straits. ° 

As the guardian of Japan’s back door, Korea was needed 
by Japan to stave off possible attacks from Russia and China. 

To wage her war in Siberia in 1904, Japan needed and 
used Korea’s roads and harbors. This was the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904 when Japan attacked Russia declaring that her 
purpose was to keep Asia safe from Russian aggression. 
Korea was forced into the position of a compulsory ally. Bit 
by bit, Japan tightened her hold until finally, in 1910, she 
marched in with an army of occupation and annexed Korea 
outright. 

Control of Korea was a necessary step to Japan’s conquest 
of Manchuria. Korea borders on Manchuria, which was 
wrested from China in 1931-32 and renamed Manchukuo. 

The wealth of Korean resources is of great assistance to 
Japan in waging her war against the United Nations. Map on 
page 5 shows principal resources in pictorial form. 


Discussion Questions 


1. At the end of the war when Japan is defeated, do you 
think that Korea should be (a) controlled by Russia; (b) 
controlled by China; (c) controlled by a United Nations’ 
committee; (d) given independence? 

2. How does control of Korea aid Japan in her war effort? 

8. How has Japanese domination changed life for the 
Korean people? 

4. Describe Korea’s civilization before she became the 
“hermit country.” 

5. Why is Korea called the “broadsword pointing towards 
the islands of Japan?” 


Fact Questions 


1. Of what nation was Korea a tributary before Japan 
conquered Korea? 

2. Name three products of Korea. 

8. What did the Japanese learn from the Korean expedi- 
tion in the 3rd century A.D.? 

4. Who is Kim Ku? Where is he living? 

5. Name two inventions of the Koreans. 


Class Activities 


Continuing their study problem of what to do with liber- 
ated nations after the war (see Teachers Edition Theme 
Article discussions in past issues) pupils are given a new 
problem in the instance of Korea. 
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According to the statement in the Cairo Conference Dec- 
laration, Korea is promised, “in due course,” freedom and 
independence. The phrase, “in due.course,” disappointed 
President Kim because it implies that the Koreans are not 
quite ready to govern themselves. The Koreans point to their 
ancient record of civilization, their 40-year struggle of sabo- 
tage and resistance against the Japanese as proof of their 
readiness for self-government. Objection to their fitness for 
independence lies in the fact that for almost 40 years Kore- 
ans have been educated and schooled by the Japanese. 
Pupils might discuss the question, “Should Korea be granted 
independence right after the collapse of Japan?” 

One pupil might be assigned to make a class report on the 
a shinto religion and its doctrine of divine rule of the 
earth, 

Teachers interested in receiving copies of the new bulle- 
tin, The Voice of Korea, published by the Korean Affairs 
Institute, 1029 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C., 
should write to the Institute, requesting to be put on mail- 
ing lists. 


There are a couple of hot issues to handle this week in 
Junior Scholastic — the problem of taking the soldiers’ votes 
in the Presidential and Congressional elections; and the de- 
mands of the railroad and’ steel workers for higher pay. Fol- 
lowing our usual policy, Junior Scholastic presents the argu- 
ments of both sides in these disputes. 


SOLDIER VOTE — p. 7 


The soldier vote question is a live political topic, In this 
controversy before Congress pupils have a chance to see in 
operation an example of practical politics and self-interest 
taking precedence over public good. 

The article mentions but does not list the eight poll-tax 
states. They are: Alabama, Arkansas, South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, Tennessee, Georgia, and Virginia. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why do state-conducted elections make it difficult for 
service men and women to vote? 

2. Why do certain groups in Congress want the elections 
to be run by the states? 

8. Some Republican Congressmen believe that the major- 
ity of soldiers would vote for President Roosevelt if he 
should run for a fourth term. Do you agree with these Con- 
gressmen? Why or why not? 


Fact Questions 

1. How would the Green-Lucas Bill make it easy for 
soldiers to vote? 

2. What did the Senate do about the Green-Lucas Bill? 

8. How does the Senate want the 1944 elections to be 
handled? 


Class Activities 


1. Ask pupils to present all the arguments pro and con 
they can think of in regard to Federal Government control 
over voting by soldiers in the 1944 national elections. 

2. If feasible, have pupils query servicemen in their com- 
munity to find out their opinions on the vote question. 

8. Class might review the article, “Congress in Action,” 
(Junior Scholastic, Oct. 11-16, page 3). 


UNCLE SAM’S RAILROADS and 
STEEL WORKERS WIN — p. 2 


In a subject as controversial as the labor crisis, the teacher 
is faced with the problem of presentation. Most pupils lack 


[Continged on next page} 
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the background to understand and analyze even the skeletal 
facts of the present situation, let alone the political, eco 
nomic, and moral entanglements 


Discussion Questions 


1. Should workers strike under any conditions during war 
tyme? Why or why not? 

2. How is the Government trying to keep wages and 
prices “in line”? 

$3. Show how the railroads and the steel industry are vita! 
t our war plans 


Fact Questions 


1. Why did the Wa: Labor Board change its decision in 
1egard to the demands of the steel workers? 
2 What were the steel workers demanding? 


Class Activities 


A quiz program and discussion based on the definitions of 
the following words might help your class in its understand. 
ing of labor-management relationships 

Unions, “strike, picket, collective bargaining, boycott, 
closed shop, open shop, lockout, blacklist, scabs, yellow-dog 
contracts, ceiling prices, “hold-the-line-order,” wage stabiliza 
tion plans, War Labor Board, inflation. 

In the matter of retroactive pay, pupils have an introduc 
tion to an economic problem frequently confronted by labor 
und management. Pupils should understand that the demand 
for retroactive pay is a tactical weapon as well as a de 
mand for more money. Workers are protected against de- 
lays, time lost in red tape, and possible strategic stallings 
on the part of management 

To determine whether or not your pupils have grasped 
the meaning of the word “retroactive.” you might try the 
following problems in class 

1. Suppose the WLB grants the stee) workers a pay in- 
crease of 12 cents an hour for a 40-hour week. The contract 
is settled 20 weeks after Dec. 25. 1943. How much retro- 
active pay does each worker receive? ($96) 

2. Suppose the WLB grants the steel worker 12 cents an 
hour increase for a 40-hour week The worker works for 
15 weeks tor 48 hours a week when the contract is settled 
How much money does he receive? (All work over 40 hours 
is paid for at the rate of time and a half.) ($93.60) 

Pupils could conduct their own study prablem of rising 
prices What were prices in January 194] and what are 
ices nowrfor the following: 

ham per pound 

top round steak per pound 

chickens per pound 

butter per pound 

»leomargerine per pound 

eggs per dozen 

milk per quart 


bread pe: loaf 
oranges per dozen 
bananas per piece 
apples per pound 
vegetables—fresh 
vegetables—canned 


Have rents increased? How much? Has cost of oi] and 
tuel increased? 

Interviews may be conducted with local OPA offices, mer 
chants, and housewives. 


NEW BRITAIN and 
THE RABAUL LETTER — p. 3, p. 6. 


Here are some supplementary facts about New Britain and 
Kabaul that pupils might wish to jot down on the map, p. 3 

New Britain is the largest of the islands in the Bismark 
Archipelago. It is 330 miles long and 56 miles in width at 
its wiesst portion, Only one road crosses the island, travers 
ing New Britain at the narrow section where Open Bay and 
Wide Bay cut into the land. 

Rabaul is the best harbor in New Britain. Established in 
\¥10 by the Germans to whom the Bismarck Archipelago 
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once belonged, Rabaul is set up more like a tropical garden 
than a city. It is shaded by trees planted down the center of 
the streets as well as along their sides. There are gardens 
down the main streets containing crotons, frangipani, and 
other tropical plants: Most buildings are built on concrete 
piles (see letter) to protect them from termites. 

Vegetation is heavy, with coconut palms, breadtruit trees 
and eucalyptus trees growing thick in the jungles. Copra and 
cocoa. however, were the only commercial exports in pea 
time 

There is an unusual bird called the mound-builder. It 
piles vegetation into a mound, lays an egg on the top and 
flies away leaving the egg to be hatched by the heat of 
vegetable termentation 

Among New Britain ratives there is a practice ot brother. 
in-law worship. The brother-in-law is the most important 
person in the family who has the last say in al] matters. 

In English classes, after reading Dorothy Brennan's letter, 
p 6, pupils might be asked the question: “Is this a good 
letter?” Analysis should touch on points of organization, sub- 
ject matter and choice of facts, vocabulary, style and phras- 
ing, personality of the writer as revealed in the letter 





MIRACLES AHEAD! “‘Electronics’’ Next Week 


Sorry we have had to the “Electronics” article 
and a V-man sketch of Chiang Kai-shek scheduled for this 
issue. We had it’all set up ready to go, when the New 
Britain news became so significant that we pulled out the 
‘Electronics” page and put in a full-page New Britain map. 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


Miracles Ahead! Electronics. 

Theme Article: Manchuria. 

V-Man: Chiang Kai-shek. 

They Fought for Freedom: Peter Cooper. 

Review Quiz: Covers issues Nov. 29-Dec. 4, Dec. 6-11, 
Dec. 13-18, Jan. 10-15, Jan. 17-22, and Jan. 24-29 (date of 


next issue) 





on Answers to the Vocebulary Quiz, p. 13 
. Gi VOTE: c, a, a. 
. DIVVY UP: NB, K, X%, K, NB, A, A, K, NB 
RAILROADS AND STEEL: railroad, steel, railroad, railroad, steel. 
. THE LAND OF THE MORNING CALM: b. b. a, d, a, o 
MAIL FROM RABAUL: b. b, a, b 


ve One 


Answers to Word Puzzie, p. 15 
ACROSS: 1-Marshall; 5-Gobi; 6-lava; 7-USO; 10-note; 11-knee; 12-terror; 
14-R. R.; 16-ear; 17-Va.; 19-Alaska; 22-mica; 24-cost; 25-get; 26-Moro; 28- 
Reno; 29-Marianas. 
DOWN: 1-Molotov; 2-abate; 3-river; 4-he; 7-UNRRA; 8-SE; 9-o’er; 11- 
koala; 13-react; 15-reasons; 18-AMG; 20-scorn; 21-Korea; 23-i.e.; 27-Gl 
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Janvary 17-22, 1944 


For a thorough study of the Dutch West 
Indies, we suggest Netherlands America by 
Philip Hanson Hiss (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, $3.50). Illustrated- with striking 
photographs and written in a simple, factual 
style, the book is excellent for up-to-date 
reference on the peoples, geography, his- 
tory, industries, government, and war ac- 
tivities of the Leeward and Windward 
Islands and Surinam. Valuable appendices 
tabulate population, rainfall, exports, schoo] 
systems and airlines. 

o ° a 


The American Russian Institute has pre- 
pared an outline study suitable for high 
school students, The Soviet Union Today. 
A clear view of Russian background, or- 
ganization, and purposes is important for 
young people today. Few materials are 
adapted to their use. This pamphlet gives 
information, reading lists ang discussion 
questions for each unit, and a full general 
bibliography. (Obtainable from the insti- 
tute, 56 W. 45th St., N. ¥. 19, N. Y.) 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
innounces the Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute of School Experimentation with a 
three-year study aimed to redesign primary 
and secondary edueation. Dr. Hollis L: 
Caswell will direct the project with the ad- 
vice of the American Youth Commission. 
Research groups are studying existing edu- 
ational practice and desirable future 
hanges. Curriculum expetiments will be 


nade by a group of cooperating schools. 
°° o cod 


Learning to Care for Children, by 
Dorothy E. Bradbury and Edna P. Amidon, 
is an effective “know how” boek written by 
specialists for the purpose of teaching boys 
and girls of high school age the art of un- 
derstanding small children. Replete with 
ncidents from real life, this 150-page guide 
s intended primarily to help young people 
are for children whose. mothers are en- 
gaged in wartime activity. It is a personal, 
human document, easy to read and en- 
lightening for adults too. The “how to 
handle children” angle is clearly indicated 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


1 Continue 2 Continue my 


ADVANCE TENTATIVE RESERVATION 


throughout. 


(D. Appleton-Century Co., 
New York. $1.25.) 
° 


For on-the-spot details of southwest 
Pacific flora and fauna, we recommend 
Garden Islands of the Great East, by Dr. 
David Fairchild (Scribners, $3.75). For 
science teachers there are fascinating de- 
scriptions by a topnotch botanist of jade 
vine leaves so poisonous they could kill a 
man, of giant Philippines plants, of coco- 
nut pearls, bananas with seeds, and sewing 
ants. Social studies teachers will find per- 
haps the last accounts of the Celebes, 
Moluccas, Java and Bali before the Jap 
conquest, and will learn about the terraces 
of the Igorots, the sago tree diet of Am- 


boina, and Bali’s kampongs and monkey - 


dance. Excellent illustrations. 





All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teacher Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course, 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHER SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 





National Council for the 
Social Studies 


The National Council. for the Soéial 
Studies announces the appointment of Mer- 
rill F. Hartshorn as executive secretary to 
succeed Wilbur F. Murra, resigned. Mr. 
Hartshorn has had many years of teaching 
experience in Massachusetts and Wiscon- 
sin. He holds degrees from Harvard, and 
served as executive secretary. of the Harv- 
ard Workshop in Education. 

Basically the policy of the National 
Council for Social Studies will remain un- 
changed; that is, to be of as much service 
as possible to social studies teachers and 
social studies organizations. Persons desir- 
ing assistance or information about Coun- 
cil activities should write to Mr. Hartshorn 
at the. National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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HISTORY'S 
BIGGEST 


PROBLEM 
FACES US TODAY! 


TOMORROW’S WORLD 


will it be 


PEACE OR WAR? 


There’s no easy solution, but public 
opinion is slowly becoming crystal- 
lized. Every student should be en- 
couraged to understand the implica- 
tions . . . to analyze the pros and cons. 
These are presented in five readable, 
authoritative and impartial compila- 
tions of the opinions (divergent) of 
more than one hundred international 
experts. 


*International 
Democracies. 
Johnsen. 263 p. $1.25. 1941. 
Records the pros and cons of 
Streit’s “‘Union Now.” 
*The “Eight Points” of Post-War 
World Reorganization. 


Johnsen, 126 p. 90c. 1942. 


Is the Atlantic Charter too inclu- 
sive, inclusive enough? Authorities 
present both points of view. 


Federation of 


*Plans for a Post-War World. 
Johnsen. 238 p. $1.25. 1942. 

A summary of recent opinion on 

how to create a just and enduring 

economic peace in the words of the 


roponents and opponents of dif- 
erent plans. 


*World Peace Plans. 
Johnsen. 281 p. $1.25. 1943. 


A comparison and discussion of 
principal proposals to date. 
Churchill, Culbertson, Hoover, 
Hull, Stassen, Streit and Taft are 
among the thirty-five whose views 
are quoted at length. 


*Reconstituting the League of 
Nations. 


Johnsen. 304 p. $1.25. 1943. 


Compiled for the N.U.E.A. ques- 
tion for 1943-1944. The arguments, 
for and against, as expressed by 
Norman Angell, Henri Bonnet, 
Raymond Leslie Buell, Hugh Gib- 
son, Herbert Hoover, Robert 
Jackson, Luigi Sturzo and twenty- 
five others. 





All books open with a general discussion of 

the background, state proposed plans, 

sent arguments for and against, and dias 
with extensive bibliographies. 
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Scapegoats in History 


HREE copies of the story of the 

scapegoats in history told in pic- 
tures for grades 6 through 12 are being 
sent to each teacher-subscriber to Scho- 
lastic, World Week, and Junior Scho- 
lastic. It is based on’ the pamphlet, 
“They Got the Blame,” by Kenneth M. 
Gould, Editor-in-Chief of Scholastic 
Magazines. Additional copies for whole 
classes can be obtained by sending the 
coupon below with 10c in stamps, to 
Scholastic Publications, 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Boys and girls in your class will 
discover as they read this. story that 
again and again in the past when things 
went wrong some small group was 
made the goat. They'll see why and 
how this is happening. today. 

Set your pupils to work .investigat- 
ing their own feelings about the othe: 
fellow. Let them list as many national, 
racial, or religious groups as they can 
think of: Irish, Quakers, Negroes. Ask 
each pupil to star once the groups 
whose members they would be glad to 
have living in their neighborhood, 
twice, those they would welcome in 
their class; three times those they'd 
like to have as friends. 

Meanwhile, help your pupils to get 
acquainted with neighborhood groups 
with differing religious beliefs, national 
backgrounds, customs. Who lives in 
your town? How many Negroes? How 
many Protestants, Catholics, Jews? Per- 
haps there is a Chinatown, a “Little 
Italy.” Make a class trip to their stores, 
restaurants, churches. Give a _ class 
party and invite young people of for- 
eign parentage. Ask them to sing songs 
in their languages, dance their native 
dances, teach you their games. 

Make a “who's. who” of foreign-born 
Americans and Negroes who have made 
special contributions to their adopted 
country. 


EXTRA REPRINTS for your class 


They Got 
The Blame 


The story of the scapegoats 
of history in pictorial form. 


10c for a package of 30 


copies to cover the cost of 
postage and wndling. 
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IS LATER THAN YOU THINK 


No, we're not telling a Tale of Two Cities, nor 
even a mild thriller about the French Revolution 
— but time is slipping by and the new term is 
almost here. Your students will want to begin the 
February semester with SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 


Have you placed your order for your SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES? You 
meant to— but did you? Yes, time flies and we may have no more 
available copies for teachers who send their orders in late. 


This year is not like other years. Last term the increased popularity of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES combined with the paper shortage forced us 
to return many orders that came in after we had used up our WPB 
paper allotment. 


First, we'll take care of present subscribers’ orders —— and we'll accept 
new orders only to replace orders of subscribers who do not renew 
before the new term starts, 


Wartime transportation delays beyond our control are another reason 
why you should order now and make sure that our first shipment will 
arrive when you want it. 


SAVE YOURSELF LAST MINUTE UNCERTAINTY .. . 


about your order for next term. Be sure that your students will read each 
important issue as it comes off the press. Make your plans the convenient, 
the easy way, by following one of the suggestions below: 


1. CONTINUE YOUR PRESENT ORDER for next term and make 
it your final one for the February semester. 


2. IF UNCERTAIN ABOUT YOUR CLASS, SUBJECT or number 
of copies, continue your present order and you may revise It 
within three weeks after the start of the new term. 


3. AN APPROXIMATE ORDER will assure you of reserved cop- 
ies for the next term. You can change or cancel this order within 
three weeks — or pass the trial bundle on to your successor. 


JUST FILL IN THE HANDY COUPON ON PAGE 3T or the 
Order Card bound ir this issue and MAIL IT TODAY. 


WORLD WEEK — 
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The Story of 
A. R. Smith 


The high road to adventure in 
South America, Europe, and Rus- 
sia began for A. R. Smith in 
G.E.’s blueprint section in 
Schenectady. 


His first job after high school 
was -placing printing paper and 
tracings into frames and exposing 
sunlight. 


them to The work 





brought him close to the engineers 
and he decided to become one. 
But he kept his job and took his 
engineering courses by corre- 
spondence. 


One of his first engineering jobs 
was surveying mining locations in 
Chile, preliminary to electrifi- 
cation. In Santiago he lost his 
letter of credit. When the consul 
identified him at a bank, the 


cashier shoveled out a whole sugar 
scoop of gold pieces, which he 
had to lug around South America 
in his pockets! 


Riding inland from the Coast 
one day, he noticed a dark, beard- 
ed man following. Remembering 
warnings that bandits rode through 
the backwoods, carrying sawed- 
off rifles under their ponchos, 
Smith urged his horse to go faster. 


But the man caught up with 
him, started talking Spanish 
which he couldn’t understand. 
Then the Chilean got ahead and 
tried to lead him off the trail. But 
Smith kept going straight ahead 
and finally arrived at the Com- 
pany offices. 


And there, waiting for him, was 
the Chilean, who had been trying 
to show him a short cut! 


South America was just the 
beginning of A.R. Smith’s travels. 
Tireless research and study of his 
own gained him such a wide 
reputation in the electrical world 
that his advice became sought 
wherever big things were con- 
templated in power develop- 
ments. Thus he was sent all over 
western Europe and twice to 
Russia. 


But he has spent the past few 
years mostly in Schenectady, 





where in 1930 he became manag- 
ing engineer of G.E.’s turbine 
department. No secret to him 
was the high-pressure, high-tem- 
perature steam turbine, disclosed 
this summer as one of the Navy’s 
secret “‘weapons.’”’ He had been 
working since 1933 on designs for 
those turbines, which allow our 
warships to maneuver faster and 
go farther than the ships of other 
countries—full speed ahead to- 
ward the victory that can’t come 
too soon for A. R. Smith, for he 





has one son in the Aleutians and 
another in North Africa. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 


Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” 
Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The 
World Today” news, every weekday 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS, 


192,000 employees of the General Electric Company are on their jobs producing war 


goods and buying over a million dollars of War Bonds every week to hasten victory. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


058-30-211 
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AIDES-ABOUT-TOWN 


“UT you don't understand what I 

mean,” Bib was saying to Tuck, 
as they walked home from school. 
“Certainly !'m helping the war effort 
by collecting scrap and buying War 
Stamps, but I'd like to do something 
more. | wish,” she added with a sigh, 
“that I was old enough to join the 
Cadet Nurse Corps.” 

Tuck had a mischievous twinkle in 
his eyes. “Think you’d look pretty 
snappy in one of those uniforms?” 

Bib looked at him reproachfully. 
“Stop kidding me! I’m serious.” She 
paused and shifted her books to the 
other arm. “I’m going by the hospital 
right now and talk to Mrs. Weiman, 
the head nurse.” 

“Why pester her about something 
you can't do until you're seventeen?” 
Tuck objected. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean about the Cadet 
Nurse Corps,” Bib explained. “I’m 
going to volunteer my services at the 
hospital now. They're very short of 
help.” 


Tuck shook his head dubiously. 


“Hospital work is very technical. All 
you know is Beginners’ First Aid — 
and you nearly burned me alive with 
that mustard plaster when I had a 
cold!” , 

Bib ignored the crack. “But all hos- 
pital work doesn’t require technical 
training. Meals have to be prepared.” 

“Special diet meals,” Tuck cor- 
rected her. 

“Well, there must be something I 
can do,” Bib persisted. 

Tuck grinned. “Maybe you're right, 
Toots. Maybe I can do something, 
too. Come on, let’s cut through the 
park here.” 


HEN Bib and Tuck arrived at 

the hospital, they found Mrs. 
Weiman at her desk in the front of- 
fice. “Hello, Tuckers,” she said, recog- 
nizing them. “Better hurry. Visitors’ 
hour will soon be over.” 

“We vame to see you, Mrs. Wei- 
man,” Bib spoke up. “We — we won- 
dered if there was some volunteer 
work we could do here. Of course, 





Illustration by Katherine Churchill Tracy 


“They captured me and took me to a field hospital.” 








BIB and TUCK 


we wouldn't expect to do anything 
importam —” 

“I like your spirit,” Mrs. Weiman 
said, “and I wish you were a little 
older, because we're in sore need of 
volunteers. Every bed is occupied 
and, since a group of wounded sol- 
diers arrived on Monday, we've put 
cots in the upper corridor.” She 
paused, as a soldier in uniform, hob- 
bling on crutches, came into the of- 
fice. The lower part of his right leg 
was in a cast. 

“It’s funny,” he said, tapping one 
of the crutches, “but these things 
don’t behave like legs, do they?” 

Mrs. Weiman smiled. “They'll be- 
have better soon. This is your second 
day on them, isn’t it, Corporal Ar- 
bisi?” 

He nodded yes. “Would — would 
it be okay if I went to the park for a 
while? It looks nice over there —” 

“I'm sorry,” Mrs. Weiman replied, 
“but I can’t allow you to cross the 
street alone, and there isn’t a nurse 
available.” 

“Jeepers!” Tuck said. “Couldn't 
we?” 

“Oh, yes! 
echoed. 

Mrs. Weiman considered a mo- 
ment. “All right, if you'll be very 
careful crossing the street.” 

“We will,” Bib promised. “How 
long may we stay, Mrs. Weiman?” 

Mrs. Weiman smiled, appreciating 
Bib’s sense of responsibility. “Be back 
in thirty minutes. It'll be suppertime 
then.” 


Couldn’t we?” Bib 


IB walked down the corridor with 

Corporal Arbisi, and Tuck went 
ahead to open the door for them. 
Outside they waited until there were 
no cars in sight, then crossed the 
street into the park. By this time the 
Corporal was beginning to feel tired, 
so they- sat down on a bench. Some 
squirrels were scampering about, 
hunting for nuts, and one of them 
ventured quite near the bench before 
he scurried away. 

“Reminds me of Chipper, my tame 
squirrel, back on the farm,” the Cor- 
poral said. 

“Did you live on a farm?” Bib 
asked. 

“Yep, and I’m kinda anxious to 
see it again.” He looked down at his 
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bandaged leg. “The doc says I'll make 
a better farmer than a fighter from 
now on.” 

Tuck was itching to ask him about 
his war experiences but he hesitated, 
wondering: if the Corporal would 
mind talking about them. “Where 
did you get your training for the 
Army?” he ventured. 

The Corporal smiled. “You might 
say. on the farm. I used to shoot 
hawks on the wing and hunt coons 
in the dark, so they made me a 
sniper in the Army. Just my luck,” 
he added wistfully, “to get knocked 
out three days after Salerno. I always 
wanted to see Naples. My grand- 
parents came from there. Well, any- 
how,” he shrugged, “I got rid of a 
German machine gun nest that was 
causing our boys a lot of trouble.” 

Bib was wide- eyed. “You mean, 
you did it single- handed?” 

The Corporal nodded matter-of- 
factly. “I was alone on outpost duty 
in one of those hills. Italy’s full of 
‘em, y know. That’s why our armies 
are moving so slow. You get over 


one hill and there’s a bigger one | 
staring you in the face. Well, this | 


night I kept sneaking around until I 
heard German voices. At daylight 
I spotted their machine gun nest. I 
fired down on ’em until I was pretty 
sure they were cleaned out. Thén I 
went down and got ’em, just two 
scared German kids about seventeen. 
They were wounded, but they could 
walk, so I took ‘em back to my ser- 
geant and he sent ‘em to the hos- 
pital.” 

“Were you wounded?” Tuck asked. 

“No, this —” he looked down at his 
leg again— “happened the next 
night. I was behind a big rock. I was 
shootin’ at the Krauts and they were 
shootin’ at me. Then bingo! It didn’t 
hurt much, but I couldn’t walk, so I 
just kept shootin’. They captured me, 
though, and took me to a field hos- 
pital in a farmhouse.” 

“Did the Germans treat you all 
right?” Bib put in. 

“Sure, that doctor was okay. Prob- 
ably saved my leg. But the next day 
they all cleared out, because our 
men were moving up. The Germans 
left us some medical supplies and 
there was an American doctor among 
the prisoners. After the Germans 
scrammed, the Italians trom all 
around came with ‘ruit and they 
were swell to us. One of ’em, a drug- 


(Please turn to next page) 
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YOU may be a 


Prize Winner! 





4? CASH PRIZES TOTALING $560.00 offered in the 


Costume Design and Fashion Illustration Divisions 
of the Scholastic Awards! 


There’s still time to plan your sketch and enter it for 
Regional and National judging. Be sure to consult the 
Contest Pages of this issue for complete details. 


STYLES SHOULD BE “STRICTLY G.1.%. 2. ee ees 


Your design should conform to the style and fabric 
limitations set up by the Clothing Section of the 
W.P.B. Here’s your chance to show how you can 
camouflage limited yardage by clever designing! 


FABRICS SHOULD BE SUITABLE... 


Attach to your sketch a swatch of the fabric you 
would recommend for the design, and state whether 
it is washable or dry cleanable. Remember, the fabric 
should be suitable for the use to which the finished 
dress would be put — for example, school clothes call 
for washable fabrics for practicality and greater serv- 
ice; clothes for outdoor wear demand fabrics that 
have a high degree of color fastness to sunlight; ac- 
tive sport clothes require extra strong fabrics. 


YOU CAN’T GO WRONG ON SUITABILITY. ....-. 


or Serviceability when you choose CROWN* Tested 
rayon fabrics. Fabrics that beat the CROWN Tested 
tag must pass severe laboratory performance tests... 
and carry information right on the label about wash- 
ability or dry cleanability and the specific wear pur- 
poses for which the fabric has been approved! 


SERVICEABLE ...« 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., NewYork 1; Providence, R.I.;Charlotte,N.C.; 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Philadelphia, Pa, 
Copr. 1944—American Viscose Corp. 
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¥2 Junior and Senior 
High School Students 


HURRY! JUST SIX WEEKS 
BEFORE REGIONAL EXHIBITS 


IME is getting short, so be sure to 

use every spare minute in perfect- 
ing your entries for the Needlework 
and Weaving Division of Scholastic 
Awards for 1943-44, The following 
awards are offered by the sponsor... 
the leading company in the needle- 
craft arts ... The Spool Cotton Com- 
pany: 


$375 in Cash Prizes 


For the best examples of each of the follow- 
ing needle arts: 


1, Crochet or Knitting: First Prize, $25; 
Second Prize, $15; Third Prize, $10. 
2, Embroidery, Appliqué, or Needlepoint; 


First Prize, $25; Second Prize, $15; Third 
Prize, $10. 


3, Weaving: First Prize, $25; Second Prize, 
$15; Third Prize, $10. 


g 
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These 10- cine ‘books will help you —_ 
pretty things for the contest. Use coupon. 





s 
SPECIAL OFFER: With your order of 5 or 1 
more of the listed books, we will send | 
you FREE a beautiful brochure of 12 j 
exclusive hats never before published. 
Educational Bureau, 1 
The Spool Cotton Co., 54 Clark St., l 
Dept. 447, Newark (4), New Jersey | 
Please send me the following five books 
at 10 cents each; and also the Free Hat | 
Brochure: 1 
O“The Learn How Book,” crochet, ] 
knitting, embroidery, etc. No. 170. " 
2 “Doilies,” beautiful designs, simple 
and easy to make, No. 201. l 
O)“Hats, Bags and Accessories,” knit | 
and crochet fashions, No. 200. | 
O)“Gifts You Can Sew,” year-round 
gifts for everybody. No. S-11. 1 
O“Teen Age Fashions,” sweaters, ac- | 
cessories, etc. No. 187. 1 
C) “Women’s Sweaters,” grown-up fash- 
ions. No. 189 ! 
Name 
| 
l 
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BIB and TUCK 


(Continued from page 11) 


gist, had been a soda jerker in Chi- 
cago for several years and we argued 
for two days about how to make a 
Pineapple Temptation! The third 
day our army arrived and we started 
home, so I didn’t get to finish the 
argument.” 

They all laughed over this part of 
the story, and Bib said, “I’m sorry to 
interrupt, but our half hour's almost 
gone.” 

Tuck helped the Corporal to stand 
on his good leg, and Bib handed him 
his crutches. The Corporal took a 
deep breath, as they started back to 
the hospital, and said, “This has been 
a real tonic! Some of the fellows in 
the ward will be jealous when they 
find I’ve been out with —” he laughed 
~—“I started to say two Aides-de- 
Camp. Maybe Id better say, Aides- 
de-Park!” 

“Say, maybe we could be sort of 
Aides-About-Town,” Tuck suggested 
and Bib eagerly seconded the motion. 

They told Corporal Arbisi goodbye 
in the corridor and went into Mrs. 
Weiman’s office to present théir 
Aides-About-Town plan. She looked 
up and smiled when they walked in. 
“You've started something! I already 
have two requests for your escort 
service tomorrow afternoon” 

“Swell!” Tuck said. 

Bib hesitated a moment before she 
spoke. “Mrs. Weiman, this will be 
lots of fun, but if there’s anything 
more important I could do —” 

“I don’t know of anything more 
important than helping our soldiers 
to get well,” Mrs. Weiman said. “Ail 
medicine doesn’t come in bottles, you 
know!” 

—Gay Heap. 





cEARless 


Betty: “Anything you say goes——” 

Jack: “That’s the way I like to hear 
you talk.” 

Betty: “——in one ear and out the 


other.” 
Bob Foist, Jr. H. 8. East Columbus, Indians 


Wholesale Ardor 


A young man had been looking 
through a collection of valentines. He 
finally selected one inscribed “To the 
only girl I ever loved.” “This is per- 
fect,” said the young man to the clerk, 


“T'll take six of them, please.” 
Carmela Oliva, P.8. 112, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


Key to 
Achievement 


THIS GOLD ACHIEVEMENT 
KEY is the symbol of Scholastic Awards. 
It represents the high standards of the 
Awards and it also opens the door to 
growth and opportunity. 

But the road to winning one of these 
keys often seems long and hard, espe- 
cially for the junior pupils below the 
tenth grade. We'll agree that this is so; 
but we think you will also agree that 
nothing is worth doing if it is so easy 
you don’t even have to try. 

So NOW is the time to enter Scho- 
lastic Awards. There are several divi- 
sions where clever, new ideas or fine 
workmanship can win immediate hon- 
ors. For the girls, the Needlework and 
Weaving classification has been en- 
larged to include embroidery, knitting 
and crocheting. 

Beautiful, accurate work of this kind 
artistically done in harmonious color 
arrangements will have real chances to 
win. Costume designs that show origi- 
nality will also get serious consideration. 





Photography for Young Group 


There are special opportunities for 
the younger pupils in the new cartoon- 
ing classification and in photography 
and mechanical drawing. In photogra- 
phy, boys and girls 15 and under com- 
pete with their own age group only. 

In writing, you can send in one or 
more poems about your life and your 
experiences. There is a short story di- 
vision, as well as a place for humor, and 
if you want to, you can try a radio play 
about the United Nations. 

In composing music, a lively original 
song or a piano composition can be 
your first step. 

Remember—there are rules and regu- 
lations for these Awards. You MUST 
have a Rules Booklet, if you are intend- 
ing to enter any or all of the divisions. 
Send today for one to: Junior Scholas- 
tic, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. The Music and Literary Divisions 
entries must be in New York by March 
15, 1944. 

Art entries must go to the regions 
where there are sponsors, See Rules 
Booklet for these Regional Exhibitions. 
All other entries must be sent to Scho- 
lastic Art Awards, Box 7380, Oakland 
Post Office, Pittsburgh, Pa., by March 
25, 1944. 
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WAKG@O)RO QUIZ WHAT'S YOUR ® ? 


“13 


Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory!’’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. G. I. VOTE 


Check the right answer to each of the following three 
questions. Score 7 points each, Total, 21. 
1. Why is there an argument in Congress about soldier 
voting? 
(a) Most Congressmen say soldiers overseas are no 
Jonger U. S. citizens. 
(b) Most soldiers believe voting is a waste of time. 
(c) Some Congressmen are in favor of Federal-con- 
ducted elections, others want state-conducted elections. 


2. What is the Green-Lucas Bill? 
(a) Makes it easy for the soldier to vote. 
(b) Makes it hard for the soldier to vote. 
(c) Deprives the soldier of the vote. 


8. What are the provisions of Public Law 712? 

(a) No member of the armed forces can be compelled 
to pay a poll tax or register in order to vote. 

(b) Servicemen’s dependents are to do the voting for 
overseas servicemen. 

(c) All servicemen from poll tax states have to pay the 
poll tax in order to vote. 

My score 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


arbitrate (AR-bi-trate), p. 2. In a labor dispute, the 
employer (management) and employees (labor) choose 
a person or a group of persons to settle (arbitrate) the 
case. The person chosen is the arbitrator. After study of 
the case, he hands down a decision (called an award). 
The employer and employees agree to accept his de- 
cision in advance. 

CIO, p. 2. Congress of Industrial Organizations. The 
CIO is a “union of unions.” It is made up of labor unions 
in many industries. For example, the steel union (United 
Steel Workers of America) belongs to the CIO as do the 
American Newspaper Guild, the United Automobile 
Workers, and the National Maritime Union, etc. 

provisional government, p. 5. The provisional govern- 
ment is a temporary government, It may serve during an 
emergency. If the country is invaded by an enemy, the 
government officials may escape and set up a provisional 
government wherever they may be. 

red tape, p. 7. Delay that comes from official routine. 
The words, “red tape,” come from the red tape that is 
sometimes used to tie official documents. 

retroactive (ret-roe-AK-tiv), p. 2. This word is made 
up of the prefix retro, backward, and the word active, to 
act. Retroactive pay is pay that acts backward. It covers 
a back period of time up to a fixed date. 

tributary (TRIB-you-ter-ee), p. 5. A nation that is 
under the power of another nation. A tributary nation 
pays money or goods (tribute) to the nation holding the 
power. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Arawe, p. 3, ah-RAH-weh. 

Gasmata, p. 3, gass- MAH-tah. 

Cape Gloucester, p. 3, kape GLOS-ter. 
Seoul, p. 4, seh-ool. 











2. DIVVY UP! 


Qn the word list below, three of the names can be found 
on the map of Korea, three on the map of New Britain, and 
three don’t belong on either map. If the place name belongs 
to Korea, write a K in the blank; if it belongs to New Britain, 
write NB im the blank; if it doesn’t belong, cross it out. Score 
3 points each: Total, 27. 


1.__Cape Gloucester 5.__Arawe 
2.__Seoul 6.__Tarawa 
3.__Carribean Sea 7.._Palestine 
4.__Fusan 8.__Sea of Japan 


9. Bismarck Sea 
My score 


3. RAILROADS AND STEEL 


In the blanks below, write the word steel or railroad to 
make the sentences correct. Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 











1. Three unions threatened to strike on 
December 30. 
2. The strikers were asking for retroactive 


pay increases. 

8. The government took over operations to prevent the 
strike. 

4. Seventeen of the twenty unions agreed 
to let Presidept Roosevelt arbitrate the dispute. 

5. The WLB settled the strike. 











My score 


4. THE LAND OF THE MORNING CALM 


Complete the following statements. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 24. 

1. The Japanese changed Korea’s name to (a) Canton; 
(b) Cho-sen; (c) Honshu; (d) Formosa. 

2. An early Korean invention was (a) electric lighting; 
(b) metal movable type; (c) steamships; (d) radio. 

3. The President of Korea’s government-in-exile is (a) 
Kim Ku; (b) Foo Ping-sheung; (c) Chiang Kai-shek; (d) 
Choi Nam Sun. 

4. In the north, Korea is bordered by (a) Alaska; (b) 
India; (c) Korean Straits; (d) Manchuria. 

5. Two products of Korea are (a) iron and rice; (b) 
helium and petroleum; (c) rubber and coffee; (d) tractors 
and airplanes. 

6. For almost three hundred years, Korea was a tributary 
of (a) Russia; (b) Japan; (c) China; (d) India. 


My score 








5. MAIL FROM RABAUL 


Complete the following sentences by checking the right 
ending for each. Score 2 points each. Total, 8. 

1. Rabaul is in (a) New Guinea; (b) New Britain; (c) 
Newfoundland. 

2. A duk-duk is (a) a tropical plant; (b) a native in 
ceremonial costume; (c) the native name for Donald Duck. 

3. Rabaul is a) on Simpson Harbour; (b) well inland; 
(c) an island. 

4. Rabaul is held by (a) Australians; (b) Japs; (c) 
Yanks. 

My score 


My total score VQ 
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WILLIAM LLO¥D GARRISON (1805-1879) 


", + | will be heard!” 


O MAN worked harder to end slavery in the United 
States than William Lloyd Garrison. Leaders who 
wished to avoid war with the South deplored Garri- 
son’s outspoken attacks on Southern slaveholders. But 
even his critics had to admit that Garrison had courage. 


Forced to begin earning his living when he was 
nine years old, Garrison tried shoemaking and cabi- 
netmaking and later worked in a printing office in his 
native town of Newburyport, Massachusetts. 


In 1831 Garrison published a personal declaration 
of war on slavery in the first issue of his newspaper, 
the Liberator. His life was threatened scores of times 
and once he narrowly escaped being hanged by a 
mob. But slavery was finally abolished, and years later 
his friends presented Garrison with $30,000 in recog- 
nition of his services to the cause of liberty. 








B WE LIBERATOR 
AROUSED $0 MUCH OPPOSITION THAT IN 1835 GARRISON 
WAS DRAGGED THROUGH THE STREETS OF BOSTON BY A MOB! 


























0 BACK! 
TMAINTAINED ! 








§ ALTHOUGH HE 
GARRISON'S VIEWS MAYOR LYMAN 
RESCUED HIM WITH THE 


HELP OF TWO TRUCKMEN, 
DAN AND BUFF COOLEY. 



























& HE THREATS Ee - 
OF ENEMIES AND THE ADVICE OF FRIENOS COULD 
NOT STOP GARRISON'S CAMPAIGN AGAINST SLAVERY. 


.DRAWN_BY FRANK RONAN. TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 







EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION ANO TWO YEARS LATER 
THE LIBERATOR ANNOUNCED THE ADOPTION OF THE (37H 
AMENOMENT FORBIDDING SLAVERY /N THE UNITED STATES. 
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. Pacific island group attacked by U. S. 


after the Gilberts. 


. Desert in Mongolia. 

. Molten rock from volcano. 

. Organization to entertain service men. 
. Short letter. 

. Joint in the. middle of the legs 

. Great fear. 


Railroad (abbrev. ). 
Hearing organ. 
Virginia (abbrev.). 
U. S. territory. 


. Thin leaves of stone, called isinglass 


when transparent 


. Price. 
. Obtain. 
. Native tribe of Mindanao, named after 


the Moors. 


. City in Nevada. 


Island group between New Britain and 


Japan. 
ve & 


Russian representative at Moscow Con- 
ference. 

Diminish. 

Large stream. 

Pronoun, third person, singular. 
Organization to provide relief to peo- 
ple of liberated nations. 


. Compass point. 


Over. 


. Small Australian bear. 


Respond. 


. Statements offered as explanations. 
. Allied military government in libera- 


ted land. 
Disdain. 


. Jap-held territory that was assured in- 


dependence at the Cairo conference. 
That is. ( abbrev. ) 
Government issue. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


Last Week's Solution 


ACROSS: l-elf; 5-arrows; 8-Foggia; 10-off; 12- 


gin; 


13-la; 14-laid; 16-corn; 18-bid; 19-hum; 


20-apex; 22-Nero; 23-or; 24-sea; 25-pet; 26-closet; 
28-stoker; 29-red. 

DOWN: 2-lag; 3-frigid; 4-Sforza; 6-raid; 7- 
Solomons; 9-Gilberts; 11l-far; 15-Aix; 16-cur; 17- 
Nimitz; 19-healer; 21-Poe; 22-neck; 27-ore. 
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“EVEN IF THEY DID CHANGE THE RATIONING 
RULES, OLD MAN, I STILL OUTPOINT You.” 


Global Stuff 

Customer: “I want a Cuba sugar in 
my Java.” 

Waiter: “Sweden it yourselt. I'm here 
only to Serbia.” 

Customer: “Denmark our bill and 
call the Bosphorus. He'll probably 
Kenya. I don’t Bolivia know who I am.” 

Waiter: “No, and I don’t Caribbean. 
You sure Armenia.” 

Customer: “Samoa your ‘wisecracks, 
eh? What’s got India? That's Norway 
to talk to a customer.” 

Lawrence Mascilak, G.A.R. High School, 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Easy as Pie 

Teacher: “Which is bigger, 2/3 or 
3/4?” 

Johnnie: “2/3.” 

Teacher: “Which would you rather 
have, 2/3 of a pie or 3/4 of a pie?” 

Johnnie: “2/3.” 

Teacher: “But 3/4 is bigger.” 

Johnnie: “Well, you may be right, 
but I couldn’t eat that much.” 


John Arnone, Southwest School, Torrington, Conn 


There’s a Word for It 
Pal: “What are you doing in the 
guardhouse?” 
Al: “I went on a furlong.” 
Pal: “You mean a furlough.” 
Al: “Nope, I went too fur, and stayed 


” 
too long. 
Walter Garrison, Jackson Jr. High School, Louisville, Ky 


More Cut-ups 

Sergeant: “If I cut this steak in two, 
and then cut the halves in two, what 
do I get?” 

Rookie: “Quarters.” 

Sergeant: “And if I cut the quarters 
in half?” 

Rookie: “Eighths.” 

Sergeant: “And if I cut the eighths in 
half?” 

Rookie: “Sixteenths.” 

Sergeant: “And if I cut the sixteenths 
in half?” 

Rookie: “Hash.” 


Barbara Arkwell, Sawyer School, Dover, N. H. 








Joke of the Week 





Top humor honors and the gold star 
JSA button this week go to Laura Cho- 
jackna, School 42, Buffalo, New York. 

A newcomer in a war plant stopped 
to chat with one of the workers. “Look 
at that youngster over there,” he said, 
“the one with the overalls, cropped hair, 
and nails in her mouth. It’s hard to tell 
whether it’s a boy or a girl.” 

“That’s a girl, all right,” 
worker. “‘She’s my daughter.” 

The newcomer apologized. “Please 
forgive me,” he said. “I didn’t know you 
were her father.” 

“Father, nothing,” said the worker 
indignantly, “I’m her mother.” 

















said the war 


When sending in your favorite jokes be sure 
to give your name, age, the name of your 
school, and address of your school. Send jokes 
to: JSA Club, Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y¥ 
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issue of this magazine 


DID YOU use the coupon 
on the Back Cover of 
Fans aud Kings TT 
Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 


Lrg 2 Mgrereny tatwelerg (18 0 


Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 
Get Off to a Lively {38 
Start in High School (y¥%, 
in February 


Hl THERE, 
HIGH SCHOOL! 


By GAY HEAD (author of 
“BIB AND TUCK”) 


Here's a bright n’ breezy 
handbook that’s ‘Burnt to 
a crisp’—and “we ain't 
woofin'!’’ In short, for the 
low-down on high school, 





















read “Hi There, High r Poy 
Schooll”’ © ig 
Tells you what every new —/F 
student should know about | - «lo 
the easy way to make (Ss 

friends and influence Ae 


teachers—how to put your - 

best foot forward at school 

parties, in the assembly, 
the cafeteria, and class 
room. 

Get this handbook NOW 
It’s handy pocket-size, 
72 pages, 2 colors, 
illustrations! 


ONLY 20¢ « <.», 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
A Service Division of 
Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42nd Street, 

New York 17, N. Y. 
Here’s my 20c for one 
copy of Hi There, High JR 1-17-44 
School! 
Name 


Address ee 
City 
Ts FF hl 

Please enclose money order or cash with order. 
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Navigation isn’t a simple subject. But it’s a lot 
easier if you have learned the value of precision. 
And precision is what sports like basketball have 
taught the youth of America. It takes precision 
to score baskets—and to navigate a plane or boat. 
That is why sports-trained, precision-minded boys 
are “scoring” in the air and on the sea—and help- 
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ing to pilot Uncle Sam to a port called “Victory”, 


Energy foods not only build strength and stamina 
—they are an aid to mental alertness and pre- 
cision. And among energy foods, one of the best 
is Planters Peanuts—as famous for vitamins as 
they are for freshness, crispness and flavor. 
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BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 
Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 


special section’, including a digest of military 15S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 


and naval facts. Just mail 15¢ and two empty 
5e Planters Bags or 15c and two 5c Planters 
Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 


and a copy is yours. 








